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Harry Holden 


Being a friend of boys was the lifework of Harry 
Holden and, on a busy Saturday morning in the midst 
of his duties in his cottage with his children, his life 
ended. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holden have been cottage father 
and mother for twenty-two years. DeMott Cottage 
has been their home. Mr. Holden’s interests reached 
out far beyond his own cottage family. When our 
Scout Troop No. 39 was formed he became Scoutmas- 
ter. Under his leadership and influence of ten years 
of faithful service this troop has developed into one 
of the largest and most active in the Council. His last 
evening was spent at his Troop meeting. 

His cottage was a workshop—where the children 
lived and grew under his understanding and creative 
influence. On holidays, parties, field days, parades 
and all special days, his joy knew no bounds. He was 
always fair and impartial and every child was to him 
a challenging responsibility. He gave generously to 
the social life of the Institution of his time and his 
talents. These influences will live on in the everyday 
lives of our children and in the lives of all of us who 
knew him. 
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Problem Solving Behavior In Conflict Situations 


ROBERT H. SEASHORE 
Northwestern University 


For a long time we have known that people facing long 
continued conflict situations are likely to employ relatively in- 
effective methods in dealing with their problems. Usually we 
have thought that the extreme difficulty of the situation, or 
some underlying physical condition or temperamental trait of 
the individual produced the original frustration, and’ that the 
ineffective methods in turn arose from this condition of frus- 
tration. Certainly there are some instances of this sort in 
which removal of a physical source of difficulty, e.g. disease 
or fatigue, leads to the regaining of normal effectiveness. How- 
ever we have relatively neglected the possibility that the par- 
ticular work methods of problem solving which a person adopts 
in meeting a conflict situation may themselves be a major 
source of difficulty. 


In attempting to evaluate the relative importance of these 
sources of maladjustment we note several facts: (1) The same 
degree of environmental stress which brought about a serious 
maladjustment in certain persons produces no such effect on 
many other people: (2) Some of the people who were malad- 
justed show no recognizable physical deficiencies such as mal- 
formation, disease or fatigue and, conversely, a good many peo- 
ple with severe physical handicaps of this sort show no serious 
psychological maladjustments and may even achieve outstand- 
ing success in various lines of work. Hence we may conclude 
that environmental and biological conditions of the individual 
are at most contributary rather than fundamental conditions in 
producing maladjustments. 


Several additional facts suggest the importance of work 
methods in problem solving as a central factor in understand- 
ing and overcoming human maladjustments: First, the analy- 
sis of individual differences in special abilities in sensory, af- 
fective, motor and thought processes (1, 2, 3, 4) have shown 
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that variations in anatomical or physiological factors are by 
no means adequate to account for individual differences in spe- 
cialized skills, whereas individualized diagnosis of work meth- 
ods employed in a performance has frequently brought about 
great increases in skill through the substitution of more effec- 
tive work methods, as in pitch discrimination, reasoning skills, 
and time and motion studies of manual operations and athletic 
coaching. 

Second, methods of psychotherapy tend to be less rapid 
and less certain of success in dealing with mental maladjust- 
ments and disorders than is medical treatment in dealing with 
physical disorders, witness the differences in average periods 
of hospitalization for the two types of difficulties. It is here 
suggested that this difference in effectiveness of therapies may 
be due in part to our failure to recognize the full significance 
of the individual’s method of dealing with his problem, and 
hence the correlated failure to base therapeutic plans on re- 
education in superior methods. 

A third fact is the inadequacy of our current systems of 
classification of mental disorders, as relected in the finding that 
experts frequently disagree on their initial diagnosis, and even 
when they do agree, the diagnosis often fails to suggest any 
logical method of dealing with the basic difficulties. If we 
may assume that the current classifications of mental disorders 
are primarily just descriptions of the probability that certain 
types of behavior (symptoms) are likely to occur together in 
patterns (syndromes), and that there is no necessary reason 
why many of the types of behavior must be so associated, it 
may be that we should not expect any clear-cut classifications 
in terms of these syndromes. This suggests that the various 
symptoms of behavior are to some extent independent varia- 
bles which can interact among themselves in a variety of ways, 
and that we should proceed to analyze the symptoms in terms 
of what they represent in the individual’s attempts to deal with 
a given problem situation. 

This emphasis upon symptoms as problem solving mechan- 
isms, unconscious or otherwise, immediately suggests a classi- 
fication of maladjustments in terms of the primary human goals 
in adjustment together with an evaluation of the extent to 
which each mechanism facilitates or inhibits the attainment 
of each of these goals. 

Our central hypothesis is as follows: Individual differences 
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in human abilities, including degrees of personal adjustments, 
are determined to a considerable extent by the adequacy of the 
“work methods” which the person adopts in attempting to deal 
with each type of problem situation. As a corollary, we may 
add that a careful analysis of the work methods used by per- 
sons who are extremely effective or ineffective in each type of 
problem should ordinarily suggest ways of improving a per- 
son’s effectiveness through re-training in methods. Psycho- 
therapy is thus basically a problem in re-education in which 
may be employed all of the fine points of the psychology of 
learning. 

We are now ready to introduce an outline of the major 
concepts and principles involved in the analysis of problem 
solving behavior in conflict situations. For brevity we shall 
have to employ a series of definitions with running comments 
on their significance with respect to achieving adjustment. 


PROBLEM SOLVING BEHAVIOR IN 
CONFLICT SITUATIONS 


I. DEFINITIONS: 


A. Problem Solving includes trial and error, informal 
search for insight, and rational learning up to the most 
complete scientific anaylsis and experiment. Simpler 
methods are usually not fully conscious. 

B. Conflict arises when a person (or group) proceeding 
toward a goal meets an obstacle which hinders prog- 
ress toward the goal and does not yield to ordinary 
ways of overcoming it. 


1. Goal, something satisfying a physiological drive (hunger, etc.), 
or a learned social motive (approval, etc.). 

2. Obstacle, a competing physiological or social motivation 
(background stimulation) or an environmental factor (person 
or thing, even imaginary things, or the lack of something). 

3. Frustration, a condition in which ordinary problem solving 
methods have failed, but continuing or recurrent strong moti- 
vation forces person to continue search for solution; often 
results in highly emotional (unorganized) behavior which lasts 
until a more efficient solution is hit upon. 


II. TYPES OF BEHAVIOR IN FRUSTRATING SITUATIONS: 


A. Direct Attack — The most probable reaction of a per- 
son facing a problem is ordinarily to use an habitual 
approach, with two possible variations. 


1. Continue toward goal, compensating for difficulty by added 
effort with same method. This may lead to over-compensation, 
“racing your motor.” 
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2. Compensate by improved method of approach evolved by trial 
and error, informal insight or the analytical, objective (scien- 
tific) approach, according to degree of difficulty in the problem. 


B. Flank Attack (detour to original goal) —If a person is 


rebuffed or unsuccessful in using a direct attack but is 
still trying to attain the goal, he is likely to employ 
this most familiar form of strategy, in attempting to 
go around the obstacle instead of over or through the 
difficulty by sheer strength. 


C. Escape — If no method of overcoming the difficulty is ap- 


parent, the individual may simply give up any active 
attempt to solve it and divert his energy into other di- 
rections, by one of several possible devices, as follows: 


1. Deny the existence or importance of the problem to get rid 
of it, or 

2. Stall for time with the hope that something will happen to 
relieve him of the necessity of doing anything further about it. 
“Passing the buck” is a special form of this. In any event, it 
may have the following consequences, either relieving or 
increasing the difficulty of the situation. 
a. May postpone unpleasant conflict 
b. May avert needed action if situation changes from other 

causes 

c. If situation does not improve from other causes the person 
remains stalled, which creates a secondary condition of 
embarrassment through loss of social status through 
inability to handle the situation. This may intensify the 
difficulty. 

. Retreat—offers temporary release from the difficulty 

. Surrender—giving up the goal. But for a continuing and 
recurring drive this is only temporary escape unless some 
other approach is adopted later. 


om 


D. Diversion — If none of the first three approaches are effec- 


tive, and the pressure still continues to do something 
about the situation, the individual is likely to be di- 
verted in his attack from the pursuit of the original 
goal to: (1) aggression against the difficulty, as an 
end in itself, a largely emotional outburst as a relief 
from tensions during frustration, or (2) distracting 
the attention of himself or other people from the diffi- 
culty by “drawing a red herring across the trail,” in 
order to relieve himself of the burden of unsuccessful 
attempts at problem solving, and to avoid the stigma 
of failure, a matter of tremendous importance in our 
culture. 


E. Partial Solutions (compromises) — If one is unable to com- 


pletely solve or avoid the necessity for solving the 
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problem, he usually resorts to an attempt to deal with 
some one or more parts of the problem. Such partial 
solutions may have any degree of value, in some cases 
being the best that can be done for the time being, un- 
der difficult circumstances. In other instances they 
may represent simply inadequate attempts to deal with 
the problem, often undertaken as a result of failure to 
analyze the problem clearly. Such compromises may 
be evaluated as to their adequacy by reference to four 
criteria for the adequacy of any form of problem solv- 


ing. 


1. Criteria of successful solutions (successful in that they can be 
used regularly, efficiently (low cost) and effectively (with 
social approval). 

a. Attainment of original goal or a genuinely substitute goal. 
b. Attainment or maintenance of social approval (of at least 
the persons whose approval is desired, not necessarily of 
everyone). 
c. Plus or minus value to society—does it also help to solve 
our common problems or is it at their expense. 
d. Development of habitual solutions, appropriateness in kind 
and degree. 


Note that the mere attainment of the original goal, 
e.g., obtaining food when starving, may be only a frac- 
tion of the total problem, and unless the remaining 
three aspects of problem solving are taken into ac- 
count a direct solution, such as stealing food when 
starving, may only get the person into more serious 
difficulties. Any one of these four criteria may be the 
most important in a given situation, but in the long 
run successful solutions must take account of all four 
to provide satisfactory solutions. Our socio-economic 
system, with its division of labor and high degrees of 
specialization of functions, often makes the latter three 
criteria extremely important, so that an individual may 
spend a major portion of his time and efforts attempt- 
ing to secure social approval, to do something for so- 
ciety, or to break some habit of inadequate problem 
solving, such as that of criminal or neurotic behavior. 
A list of the most common partial solutions follows 
under the names commonly assigned to them. 


2. “Mechanism” or “Dynamisms” (mental, adjustment, behavior, 
etc.) of partial solutions. 
a. Mechanisms usually occur in combinations or “syndromes.” 
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. Over 150 mechanisms have been described by Freud and 
others, but these can probably be reclassified into a dozen 
or less more fundamental types. Present list is only illus- 
trative and overlaps too much. 
. All of the 12 are “normal,” used by everyone and fairly 
often, but often not recognized. 
. “Abnormal” behavior, e.g., as in psychoneuroses or psy- 
choses, consists primarily in using ordinary mechanisms in- 
appropriately, too frequently or too extensively. 
. Personal and social adjustment is facilitated by recognizing 
what you are doing in using these mechanisms, “not kidding 
yourself,” and by abandoning them in favor of direct 
analytical approaches whenever the problem is serious. 
. Importance of understanding mechanisms is that they are 
the common partial solutions hit upon by people in difficulty. 
Some are much more appropriate and effective than others 
in various circumstances. They are therefore descriptions 
of alternative courses of action for situations in which 
direct analytic approaches are either not known or too 
expensive in time and energy. A _ well-adjusted person 
adapts his methods of problem solving (even trial and error, 
search for partial insight, or full scientific approach) in 
acordance with the importance of the problem. 

. Typical mechanisms 

1’ Overcompensation (if indirect, see substitute activities). 

Motivation developed for original problem is far more 

than necessary. Makes person socially ridiculous unless 

directed into socially acceptable channels. 

Rationalization—distorting reasoning about problem. 

a’ tact—giving socially acceptable motive instead of 
real one 

b’ “sour grapes’—denying value of original goal 

c’ “sweet lemon’”’—or “Pollyanna” “building up” value 
of inferior substitute goal 

Substitute activities 

a’ sublimation: redirecting motivation into socially 
acceptable channels 

b’ perversion: redirecting motivation into unacceptable 
social channels 

Identification: joining company of persons who can 

succeed when you can’t do it yourself—basking in 

reflected glory. (followership as a complement to 
leadership) 

Projection: projecting blame for failure to attain goal 

on some other person or thing 

Egocentrism: getting some kind of attention, even if 

unfavorable, as a symbol of social approval better tham 

being ignored 

Sympathism: getting some one else to assist with the 

problem or at least pay some attention to you if you 

fail yourself 

8’ Regression: reverting to role of a young (less experi- 
enced) person (child or invalid) so that you will not 
be to solve the problem (nearly always used 
with sympathism) 

9’ Dissociation: “logic tight compartments.” Splitting up 
the problem and dealing with one or several parts 
separately, a bogus solution if the essence of the prob- 
lem is the harmonizing of the parts 
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a’ functional anaesthesia, e.g., “psychic blindness,’ or 
just not seeing what you don’t want to perceive 

b’ functional amnesia, or forgetting what you can’t bear 
to remember (by substituting a different response 
for the painful memory) 

c’ functional paralysis: becoming unable to do the pain- 
ful activity 

da’ multiple personality: developing several inconsistent 
types of behavior for different situations rather than 
developing one consistent approach 


10’ Negativism: 
a’ doing nothing about the problem, refusing to act 
at all 
b’ being contrary, doing opposite of socially expected 
action 
11’ Repression: inhibiting overt activity by diverting moti- 


vation to implicit activities, thinking and visceral 
(emotional) activity 

12’ Phantasy: day dreaming imaginary solutions in a dream 
world instead of facing realities in situation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEM 
SOLVING METHODS 


It has thus far been implied that in dealing with any mal- 
adjustment it is first essential to determine the nature of the 
problem being faced. The next step is to determine what the 
individual is doing about the problem, and if his efforts are 
not successful, to consider what other methods of problem 
solving might be considered as desirable alternatives. The 
writer has employed this classification in several ways, the sim- 
plest being a discussion designed to assist students of elemen- 
tary psychology in starting to plan a career. In this case they 
were asked to describe what they would like to achieve (either 
in general terms or by giving illustrations of other people’s 
similar achievements) in each of five areas of endeavor: (1) 
educational, (2) vocational, (3) avocational, (4) leadership, 
and (5) personal development. It was found that the students 
could do this fairly easily, particularly when they were urged 
to set goals which they would really be willing to work for if 
they thought there was some reasonable possibility of success. 
After listing the advantages and handicaps which they had for 
achieving each of the five goals they were then asked to de- 
scribe what methods, if any, they had employed up to the pres- 
ent time to achieve each goal. If these did not appear produc- 
tive of the desired results, they were then to examine the classi- 
fication for alternative methods which might overcome the dif- 
ficulties so far encountered. This procedure is being elaborated 
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by Dr. A. C. Van Dusen in the form of a booklet designed to 
assist a student or his parents in formulating his plans for a 
career aS far as he can before consulting expert assistance, 
where needed. It is based on the idea that the formulation of 
a problem is often more than half of the total process of solu- 
tion, and that a systematic method of procedure may save both 
the student and his advisors a great deal of time and wasted 
effort. 


Another collaborator, Miss Eileen Sinclair, has employed 
the same general approach to the problem solving of girls con- 
fined in an institution for juvenile delinquents. Again, she 
has begun by having the person formulate the problem which 
produced the difficulties, as they see it, comparing this with 
the problem as stated by the authorities, and then analyzing 
what the girl did to meet the situation. Obviously, this in- 
volves the building up of rapport with the psychologist and the 
process of talking over the problem has the usual benefits of 
mental catharsis, but goes beyond that in attempting to give 
the person a clearer understanding of the new situations which 
the girl will face upon parole and in the selection and develop- 
ment of problem solving methods for dealing with each such 
problem, such as having a skill with which to earn a living, de- 
veloping social skills to get along with a foster family or em- 
ployers, and in making new friends. 


Perhaps the greatest importance of this classification for 
clinical psychology is that of attempting to analyze personality 
characteristics in terms of habitual methods of responding to 
the principal types of situations which every person faces. The 
end result should be an individual profile of the extent to which 
a person characteristically employs each main type of problem 
solving method in dealing with his major problems. Such an 
individual profile might occasionally approximate one of the 
traditional syndromes of temperamental components, but more 
frequently than not it would represent a mixture of sympto- 
matic behavior. This divergence might be expected from the 
failures of practically all typological classifications of person- 
ality characteristics which assume that there are certain rather 
rigid groupings of behavior into syndromes, such as introver- 
sion, anxiety neurosis, or dementia praecox. If the symptoms 
are recognized as specialized methods of adjustment to prob- 
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lem situations and which may be interrelated in many different 
ways, then we should no longer expect the symptoms of mental 
disorders to fall into fixed classification or syndromes. 
Furthermore, the classification in terms of problem solv- 
ing behaviors is an operational one which tells what the per- 
son has been doing so far and lists the principal alternative 
things which he or his consultants could do in the future to 
provide a more satisfactory solution. The fact that such a 
classification is not a static one is perhaps one of its most hope- 
ful features, in that it breaks down such large and vague con- 
cepts as social maladjustment into things which the person 
can do about particular problems in his social situation. In 
this it parallels the work of all individualized remedial educa- 
tion such as athletic coaching, time and motion studies on in- 
dustrial operations, where it is already recognized that techni- 
cal skill and guidance can often produce marked improvements 
in individual performance. From this point of view clinical 
psychology gets beyond the problem of diagnosis and endeavors 
to place a greater emphasis on the provision of technical facili- 
ties for assisting the individual to deal with his problems more 
accurately. Both the consultant and the client can contribute 
actively to such counselling, and if the method is made clear, 
there should be greater probability of the client’s being able 
to develop skill in the methods of handling future problems 
himself, or at least recognizing when he needs expert assistance. 
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Excerpts From The Writings Of 
The Late Honorable William J. Ellis 


State Program for the Care of the Mentally Deficient* 


CHANGES IN CONCEPTION OF CARE 


Programs developed for the care of the mentally deficient 
in the United States reflect the special conditions and back- 
grounds of the different states, their social and economic re- 
sources and their attitude toward the importance and urgency 
of the problem. Practically all states have gone through some- 
what similar steps in developing programs which follow cur- 
rent thought and the results of research studies. Certain states 
have been pioneers in the development of specialized types of 
care due largely to the work of individual administrators, 
educators, psychologists and medical specialists who have led 
the way. 

Certain general principles in existing state programs are 
discernible. These may be summarized as follows: 


1. Identification and registration of the mentally deficient. 

2. Institutional care with training programs to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. Community care for persons not needing institutional 
training and for those who have been released from in- 
stitutions. 

4. Special classes in public schools for those not requiring 
institutional care. 

5. Research along medical, psychological, eugenic, educa- 
tional and social lines. 


The understanding of the needs of the mentally deficient 
has changed materially in recent years. Not long ago many 
persons believed that all feeblemindedness was hereditary in 
origin, that the mentally deficient were a threat to civilization 
and a menace to the community, that the reproduction rate 


Reprinted from the American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLV, No. 3, 
Jan., 1941 and The Training School Bulletin, Vol. 38, No. 3, May 1941}. 
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was enormous, that most feebleminded were delinquents and 
most delinquents were feebleminded. The policy most generally 
advocated was for more and more institutions to be set-up for 
permanent custodial care. But time has changed our view- 
point, and more study and understanding have brought a 
different emphasis to the fore. . 

The problem of mental deficiency is today looked upon as 
essentially a problem of child development to be tackled as early 
as possible by the community in which the child lives. As a 
result, progressive childcare methods are being brought into 
play. Moreover, the keynote of modern care is integration of 
all types of service, community and institutional, for all grades 
of the subnormal from idiots to those of borderline intelligence. 
And with better clinical methods and more understanding has 
come a clearer comprehension of the facts in relation to diag- 
nosis, treatment and training, and community adjustment. 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection suggested that fully 15 per cent of the total popula- 
tion falls within the range of low intelligence. Best estimates 
place the number of feebleminded in the general population as 
one per cent with probably two per cent of the juveniles so clas- 
sified. These estimates would indicate that persons whose in- 
telligence is below the average group total nineteen million, of 
whom 1,300,000 would be classed as definitely feebleminded. 

The feebleminded now institutionalized in the United States 
number about 100,000 or 8 per cent of the estimated feeble- 
minded population, while the number of retarded children in 
special classes in this country is estimated at only slightly more 
than 100,000. These figures indicate not merely the need for 
institutions with progressive educational programs but the 
urgent problem which faces the community in developing 
adequate means of dealing with those who do not require 
institutional care. 


THE PLACE OF THE INSTITUTION IN THE PROGRAM 


Institutional care is without question still necessary for 
certain groups of the mentally deficient, but if institutions are 
to achieve their most useful purpose, we must press constantly 
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for the modification of mere custodial care to the development 
of effective training plans directed toward socialization of the 
feebleminded, with community return as the goal for a large 
proportion. 

Today institutional care is considered advisable for those 
who can profit by a program of vocational and social training 
which will prepare them for return to community life. It is 
also necessary to use the institution for those whose develop- 
ment is so arrested that they are a serious burden to the family 
and community or a danger to themselves and to society. In- 
stitutional care is also required for that group whose develop- 
ment is so retarded that the outlook is for prolonged or per- 
manent care in an environment where they can function to the 
maximum of their individual abilities. 


* * % a ue % * “ * 


Increase and improve facilities to discover the mentally 
deficient in their earliest years. 

Make the public school system aware of the special needs 
of mentally deficient children of school age and integrate their 
program with that of normal pupils. 

Provide community care and supervision for those who 
have received public school training or have returned from 
institutions. Emphasize in institutional programs socialization 
of the most hopeful and early return to the community. 

Provide adequate care in special institutions for those 
showing definite and persistent anti-social tendencies. 

Register with a central state agency all mentally deficient 
who present problems inimicable to society and for whom 
special provision should be made. 

Conduct research to evaluate the effects of current pro- 
grams and to render possible clues as to methods by which the 
consequences of mental deficiency may be prevented. 
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Announcements 


We are very glad to announce the following summer 
courses for the training of teachers interested in special edu- 
cation. The Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan at the Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 
from June 23 to August 1, 1947. The College is offering: 


Master’s Degree in Special Education in 
Cooperation with University of Michigan. 
Bachelor’s Degree with Major in Special Education. 
Degree Curriculum in Occupational Therapy. 


There will be courses for the study of: 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
Crippled Children 

Slow-learning Children 

Blind 

Mentally Deficient 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet con- 
taining detailed information relative to these courses which 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of 
Special Education. 


Temple University, Department of Psychology, Philadel- 
phia announces their June institute on Developmental Reading. 
They have initiated a three-year evaluation type program. 
Further information may be had by writing to Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children will be held at the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottowa, Canada, May 12 to May 14, 1947. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


I work on the farm, helping Mr. Renne and I like it very much. My 
father came to see me the other day and we went to a movie. We had a 
party for Robert at our cottage and we all had a good time. We had ice 
cream, cake and coffee. In Assembly the other morning, Dr. Jacob told 
us about his trip to Mexico City. I was glad to hear about it because I 
have an uncle who lives there.—-J. W. 


Last April I became a member of the Santa Claus Work Shop. I cer- 
tainly enjoy being a member. We have fine meetings and do interesting 
work. We all like our instructor a great deal. I’m pretty sure we all 
like being Santa Claus’ Reindeers.—J. M. 


We had an election of officers for our Self-Government Court and the 
results were: 


President—-Frank H.; Vice President—-William H.; Secretary—-James 
D.; Jurymen—Richard R., Robert P., Augustine R., Wesley S., Calvin N. 


We hold good meetings and our housefather and housemother are al- 
ways on hand to help us out.—Mills Cottage. 


We were glad to see our many friends who were here for Board 
Meeting on Wednesday, March 12. And Wednesday night we celebrated 
the Institution’s Birthday—59th year—-with an employees’ party in Gar- 
rison Hall. Dr. Jacob showed his pictures of Hawaii. They were all in- 
teresting and lovely but the pictures of different flowers and the flower- 
ing trees were particularly beautiful. Mrs. Aker sang several numbers 
and Mr. Nash led the group singing. Some of the people told of their 
experiences in coming to Vineland and then Mrs. Nash and the teachers 
served refreshments. It was a nice evening and everyone enjoyed it 
very much. 


My scrapbooks are very interesting and if you visit Hutchinson any- 
time I would like to show them to you.—L. S. 


On Thursday evening, March 13, I gave a Hot Cake Party for the 
boys at Babbitt Cottage. We had cakes, sausage, potato chips, candy 
and pepsi cola. Mrs. Hochsthul made us all the hot cakes we could eat— 
and we sure at a lot of them. Russell was the guest of the evening.——H. K. 


Our Scouts (Troop 39) will hold their annual ‘Parents’ Night” on 
Wednesday, March 26, in Garrison Hall. An exceptionally fine program 
has been planned and we shall tell you about it later. 


We have a nice parrot named Sammy. During meals he is lonely on 
the second floor and he whistles and calls to us while we are eating. We 
like to teach him new words.—Wilbur Girls. 


We older girls at Moore enjoy our Monday night club. We play 
games, listen to music and, of course, we always have refreshments.—E. S. 


These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheets.— Editor. 
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During the past few weeks we have been having good times at Carol 
Cottage with many treats, birthday parties and movies shown by Mrs. 
Peterson. We have all enjoyed the entertainments at Garrison Hall, too. 
—Carol Cottage. 


I was so glad to see my mother the other day. She spent the week- 
end with me and we went to a hotel in town. I liked it very much. 


March 19th we had a “Piggly Wiggly” program at Garrison Hall. It 
was made up of favorite numbers from programs we have had before. 
There was music, recitations, dances and the choir sang, too. Two em- 
ployees who are going on a long trip were there and Mrs. Nash told us 
about their vacation and then she gave each of them a farewell gift. We 
hope they have a pleasant time.—M. L. 
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